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Such a bureau should hare power to call for
papers, documents, correspondence, and drafts of
conventions and* agreements with foreign states,
before these were laid upon the table of the House;
and it would be entitled to request the Secretary of
State, or his immediate subordinate, to explain the
details of the policy which the Government proposed
to pursue. The Cabinet would be under no compul-
sion to adopt the opinion of the Committee. But
when ministers differed from it, they would do
so under a grave sense of responsibility; for they
would have the full knowledge that this weighty
little council, composed of the most competent and
influential private members of both chambers, was
against them. On the other hand, Parliament and
the country would have more confidence in the
conduct of the most critical department of state, if
they knew that its intricate and mysterious recesses
(necessarily mysterious so far as the mass of the
public is concerned) had been explored by a com-
paratively impartial, and reasonably well-informed,
body of investigators.

The objection to any such arrangement is that it
might interfere with the secrecy desirable' for the
conduct of international negotiations. A secret told
to twenty persons, it is said, is a secret no longer.
But, as a matter of fact, the most confidential
matters are frequently discussed in cabinet councils,
and the risk that they will be prematurely divulged
is considered so slight that it is habitually dis-
regarded. Moreover, it may be urged that the
occasions when absolute secrecy and silence must
be maintained are not numerous, and possibly it
would be no bad thing if they were lessened. A